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THE SAN FRANCISCO THEOLOGI- 
CAL SEMINARY. 


INAUGURATION OF PROFESSORS. 


The plan of organization provided for the 
formal induction cf such professors as the 
Board of Directors might elect from time 
to time. But as there was noadequate en- 
dowment of the professorships this matter 

was postponed until asupport was secured, 
_ the Board not deeming it right to ask the 
workmen to assume the prescribed obliga- 
_ tions until they were able to pledge them a 
fair remuneration for their work. This 
point in the history of the institution hav- 
ing at length been reached through the 
liberality of Mr. Ladd, of Portland, Oregon, 


and others, the Board appointed Thursday, | 


_ December, thirteenth for attending to this 
long neglected duty. . 

The meeting was held in Calvary church. 
After singing, Rev. J. Q. Adams read ap- 
propriate passages of Scripture and Rev. 
Dr. Robert Dickson fed in prayer. Then 
Rey. Dr. F. A. Horton, the president of the 


Board of Directors, read the following form | 
of subscription as required by article IIT, | 
section 3, of the constitution of the semin- 


the presence of God and of the Di- 
rectors of this Seminary, I do solemnly and 
ex animo adopt, receive, and subscribe the 
Confession of Faith and catechisms of the 
Presbyterian church in the United States 
_ of America, as the confession of my faith, 
and as containing the system of doctrines 


taught in the Holy Scriptures, and therein | 


revealed by God to man for his salvation ; 
_ and I do solemnly and ex animo profess to 
receive the Form of Government of the 
said Church, as agreeable to the inspired 
oracles. AndI do solemnly promise and 
engage not to inculcate, teach, or insinuate 
anything which shall appear to contradict 
or contravene,either directly or impliedly, 
anything taught in the said Confession: of 


Faith or Catechi-ms, nor to oppose any of 


the fundamental principles of Presbyterian 
church government, while I shall continue 
a professor in this seminary.” 

The four professors elect viz: Rev. Geo. 
Burrowes, D. D., Rev. William Alexander, 
D.D., Rev. Aaron L. Lindsley, D.D., and 
Rey. Thomas Fraser, D.D., having signi- 
fied their consent, the president with an 
- appropriate address declared them formal- 
ly inducted into their respective professor- 
ships. And thereupon the Rey. Richard 


Wylie offered the following: 
PRAYER OF INAUGURATION. 


og and now, Lord God of Truth, we turn to 
Thee, giving Thee thanks- that Thou art, 
and that Thou dost give us the evidence of 
Thy being in the world without and in the 
hearts within: yet thanking Thee still 
_ more that Thou hast in thy Word revealed 
Thyself more fully, and in that Living 
Word, of whom and for who the written 
Word was penned; who, when on earth, 
went about doing good,and offered Himeelf 
a sacrifice for usall. | 

_ We praise Thee for the Church, the cus- 
todian of the Truth, the administrator of 
its benefits to the world; for the ministry 
of the Word; for the clear definition of re- 
vealed Truth; for the forms of revealed words 


which we hold fast in faith and love in 
Jesus. 
We thank Thee for the Scriptural and 


historic structure of ecclesiastic govern- 
ment—a system in accordance with the 
primitive simplicity of Thy Word; in har- 
mony with the age in which we live, and in 
vital sympathy with the free institution of 
the country that we love—truth and 
form which we are honored to defend. 

We praise Thee, also, for the wisdom 
and courage which placed upon this the 
frontier of a Christian civilization, and on 
this highway of the nations, the institution 


world’s care and toil; 
man of men, fully acquainted with the in-- 


of a theological seminary. May it please 
Thee to establish it forever as a bulwark 
of truth and of righteousness. Lord, re- 
member the originators of this enterprise, 


their afflictions and toils, their faith and 


patience, and may their works follow them 
into the depths of eternity. 

No less do we thank Thee for the noble 
offerings of thy people, churches ard indi- 
viduals who haye offered willingly to aid 
Thy work. 

In Thy kind providence we have here 


reached a goal long desired. The mechan-| 


ism of the institution is perfected and they 


who, by Thy blessing, are capable of ren- 


terlacing net-work of sound doctrine; 
skilled to lead in the labyrinth of histoty, 
and to direct in the weary path of real and 
earnest life; endow him yet more abund- 
antly in every gift and grace, that he may 
be able to apply and adjust the whole ar- 
mor of Giod to each young champion of the 
cross; to instruct him in the attack and 
defence of the Gospel of Christ. 

So may these, as the prophets of old, 
stand by the fountain of the waters and 
cast the salt of Thy grace in there—the an- 
tidote to banish death and heal the barren 
land. 

So may chese four, as the four evangel- 


dering it efficient, are at their posts and | ists of old, each present some special as- 


supported by Thy people. 

Here convened in thy name, we would 
bestow the formal sanction of Thy church 
upon these professors, approved alike by 
Thy proyidential direction, by the voice of 


the people and by the labor of their minds. | 


May the power and blessing of Thy Holy 
Spirit add from the supplies of an Infinite 


fullness yet more and more to the gifts 


and graces which now adorn their lives. 
‘Lord, reveal Thyself to them in their 


own hearts and lives, in the open volume 


of Thy Word, in the illustrations of the 


physical world, in the unfolding commen- 
tary of passing events. 


Sharpen every 
perception of truth and duty; intensify 
every strong devotion; brighten faith and 
hope and vitalize their love to Thee and 
to dying men. 

We entreat Thee to bless especially Thy 


venerable servant whom Thou hast hon- 


ored in making him a teacher of teachers 
these many years; ripe in the experience 


of Thy goodness and grace; living very 


near to Thy loving heart; walking with 
God; profoundly learned in the mind of 
the Spirit, may he be spared yet many years 
to impress the likeness of his penetrating 


intellect and the image of his devout and 
tender refinement on the young who shall 


sit-at his feet and receive. instruction in 
the deep things of God. May his bow 
abide in strength and the arms of his 


| hands be made strong by the han¢ of the 


mighty God of Jacob. 

Bless also Thy servant, belived and hon- 
ored, who, from Atlantic to Pacific, as 
banter, hath made full proof of his minis- 


try, and fed and led the flock of God ; who, 
in his desire to preach the Gospel “‘in the 
‘regions beyond,”’ hath penetrated to the 


extreme limits of the West. From the 
storehouse of his long and rich experience 


may he bring forth things new and old, 


and teach the young soldier of the cross 
how to handle the Word of God, to speak 
its terrors, and to proclaim its consolations, 


its fears and its hopes; to use the blessed 


Scripture for all to which it is profitable— 
“for doctrine, for reproof, for correction 
and instruction in righteousness’’—to de- 
clare the whole counsel of God as they 
who shall give an account to the Chief) 
Shepherd. 

And bless also Thy servant, the hardy 
pioneer, in the founding and progress of 
the churches, whose courage hath never 
despised the day of small things, but with 
prophetic discernment hath forecast the 
future, and by faith and labor much helped 
to realize his own vision. As a veteran 
from the field of strife, now resting in the 
training camp, may he discipline the young 
soldier to endure hardness ; put in his hand 
the mighty sword of the Spirit, and cause 
him toremember wherein his great strength 
lieth, in keeping covenant with a covenant- 
keeping God. 

And bless also Thy servant who, 
although least in years, hath known much 
of the varied experiences of life—a man 
among men—in loving sympathy with the 
man of God and 


pect of the Divine Word, and of a loving 
Savior’s work, and altogether ccmplete 
the equipment that the man of God from 
their hands may be perfect, thoroughly 
furnished with all good works. 

So may these four as the four winds of 
Heaven in the ministry of nature, each in 
his appointed course, and ali under the 
impulse of the divine hand, fulfill the ser- 
vice of Thy holy will each in complement of 
the others, and thy Spirit the supplement 
and fulness of them all. 

We beseech Thee to cast upon them the 
mantle of Thy beloved servants, their col- 
leages and predecessors, who are now en- 
tered unto their rest and reward. 

We ask for them power with man and 
with God; we ask for them wisdom ; we ask 
for them such a length of life that they 
may live for evermore. 

May the beauty of the Lord our God be 


upon them: may the pleasure of the| 


Lord prosper in their hands; may the 


work of their hands be established. 


Spirit of Christ, take the things of 
Christ and show them unto them. 

Spirit of Christ, lead them unto all truth. 
And when their earthly work shall have 
been finished may they exchange the dia- 
dem of their present glory for that unfad- 
ing crown of righteousness which the 
Lord, the Rightevuus Judge, shall giye to 
all them that loye His appearing. And 
all we ask is in the name ofour Lord Jesus 


Christ. 
Amen. 
MR. CORNELIUS’ ADDRESS. 


At the conclusion of Rev. Wylie’s pray- 
er, Rey. M. N. Cornelius, of Pasadena, 
and now pastor of the Howard Church, 
was invited to speak as a representative of 
Southern California, He said: 

It affords me great pleasure to be pres- 
ent as representative of the church of South- 
ern California. We feel a deep and grow- 
ing interest in all educational efforts on 
this coast, and especially in this school of 
the prophets which is to fit the graduates 
of our College for preaching the glorious 
gospel of the blessed God. There can be 
no better place to train workers than in 


the heart, and on the borders of the field 


where they are most needed. The intense 
life of this Pacific coast needs men who 
can grasp it—who are in sympathy with it. 
Men whoare abreast of the times, yet thor- 
oughly wedded to the faith once delivered 
to the saints and carried forward by the 
heroes who have done the pioneer work on 
this once wild western border. Under the 
providence of God, we are enabled to put 


into the chairsof this Institution, men who 


have done much of the hard foundation 
work, and have a thorough understanding 
of the times and the wants of this coast as 
well as of this age. 

_And we congratulate ourselves under 
these happy auspices, and expect you to 
see this seminary taking its place in line 
with sister institutions, and furnishing pas- 
tors for country, village and metropolitan 
pulpits. May the Great Head of the Church 
overshadow it and baptize it with His 


five presbyteries anda sixth already out- 


progress and success, for the Holy Spirit 
‘must be in the midst of it. 


spirit and rich grace, and give health and 


wisdom and vigor to those honored breth- - 


ren who so richly merit our confidence and 
esteem. 


Rey. Dr. Lindsley being yet a member 
of the Synod of Columbia, and having been 
identified with the interests of the church 
on the North Pacific coast for many years, 
delivered also by invitation of the commit - 
tee an address, saving in substance: 

DR. LINDSLEY’S ADDRESS. 


In answer to your call for a few words from 
the North befitting this occasion, I do not 


appear as a delegate; but I may claim the — 


privilege of giving utterance to the senti- 
ments of our ministers and churches be- 
longing to the upper part of the coast. 
When the project of this institution be- 
gan to be discussed, there was no differ- 
ence of opinion north or south touching its 
character or location. In both respects it 
is to-day what it was designed to be by its 
projectors. There was no debate upon the 


timeliness of its creation; for institutions 
| were already founded in which young men 


could be prepared for the Theological 


course; and the opinion was then enter- 


tained that the seminary should be estab- 
lished without delay. Our surveys and de- 
liberations led to profound convictions; 
the outlook justified them. There were 
fields of labor opening along the coast 


‘north and south; and throughout the vast 


interior were groups of population unshep- 
herded, and spacious regions untrodden by 
the foot of the missionary. Churches were 
few and laborers less. We could not de- 
pend upon supplies from the east. There 


was, but one conclusion that could be 


drawn from this survey of the situation; 
and the projectors had the faith and the 
courage to say, ‘‘Let us rise up and build.’’ 


Equally clear was it that one school for 
the training of the candidates of all our _ 
churches throughout the Coast could be 
made sufficient for many years to come; 
and San Francisco was naturally chosen as — 


the most eligible site. 


The outlook of that day was prophetic. 


The founders were seers. Their foresight 


is being verified with surprising speed. The > 
growth north and south has been pheno- | 
menal; and the north is keeping pace with 
the south. The single Presbytery of Ore- 


goh has expanded into a Synod embracing 


lined,—among them Alaska, crouching up- 
on the margin of Arctic snows,—and all 


with unsurpassed zeal pressing on with the. 


advancing population. Another Synod 
will soon be erected to share the labors and. 
the territory of the Synod of the Cclumbia ; 
but the unanimity which centers in this 
School of the hs tare will survive all sub- 
divisions. | 


The physical conformation of the Pacific 


Coast, its climate and staples, indicating 


common interests and a common destiny, 


—all tend to make our population homo- 
geneous; and it is apparent that when his- 
toric traditions are joined with identity of 
language, culture and pursuit, they impart 
to religious association its firmest bond of 
union. Our Presbyterian communions are 
planted in the midst of these permanent in- 
fluences; and both the laws cf nature and 
the conditions of environment dictate what 


reason demonstrates and religion exalts. 
and glorifies—that our fraternal relations 


should be in like proportion cordial and in- 
timate. 

Such an intimate and sympathetic: fel- 
lowship contains the best promise of our 


The increase 
of the means of inter-communication will 
multiply the occasions for inter-commun- 
ion; and among tle best instrumentalities 
for promoting it is this school which we 
unite to endow with our offerings and sanc- 
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* tify with our prayers. Many of its gradu. 
ates will find fields of labor on the Pacific 


he years of sacred preparation. passed with- 
in its walls, they will seek its prosperity. 
Their success will justify its establish- 


Harvest shall replenish its changing 
ilies. The elders who are the pillars of our 
church, the communicants who adorn its 
ranks and fill its courts with praise, shall 
deem their highest privilege enjoyed when 
every flock shall have at least one candid- 
ate in course of training for the ministry. 
May these considerations ever continue 
to draw us closer together in affection, 
sympathy and co-operation, that the en- 
ergies of our church may be concentrated 
upon the advancement of the Redeemer’s 
Kingdom throughout the Coast and be- 
yond the Sea. | 


The concluding address was by Rey. Dr. 
Alexander. 
DR. ALEXANDER’S ADDRESS. 


Mr. PRESIDENT aND GENTLEMEN OF THE. 
Boarp or Directors. Ladies and gentle- 
men: Had I been permitted to speak .for 
myself alone, on some topic pertaining to my 
own chair, on being thus formally inducted 
into office as a Professor in the Seminary, 
my task would have been comparatively 
- easy.and simple. But, appointed as I have 
been by my colleagues to represent the 
- Faculty, that is, the whole deparment of 
_ instruction in the Seminary, the duty de- 
- volving upon me is much more complicat- 
ed and delicate than it would otherwise 
have been. Speaking within the wide range 
thus afforded me, and representing my col- 
- leagues in the Faculty, I know of no theme 
- more appropriate than the Seminary itself. 
The subject of my discourse will, therefore, 
be Our Theological Seminary. in. treating 
my subject I shall aim to be simple and 
popular, avoiding as far as possible learn- 
ed citation and allusion, which would be as 
easy as it would be pedantic, and of no 
special interest to most of my hearers. 


nary since its first inceptio 
er that I should, in the first 
brief sketch of its history. NotNong 
I came to this coast, in November 1869, I 
attended a special meeting of the Synod in 
reference to the approaching. Re-union of 
the Presbyterian Church, and the project 
of a Theological Seminary was talked over 
informally at the meeting. Dr. Burrowes 
had already proposed to donate his large 
and very valuable private library to such 
an institution whenever it should be es- 
tablished. The project had not been aban- 
doned, but it hadnot yet assumed any tan- 
gible or praetical form whenI came to this 
city, in July 1871, to assume charge of the 
City College, then located on the corner of 
Geary and Stockton streets, where the un- 
sightly structure called the Wigwam is now. 

I well remember the night in the month of 
July of that year when I was sitting in my 
room in the College thinking over some plan 
for securing greater system and unity in 
our educational work, embracing a series of 
Academies and Colleges, with a Theological 
Seminary as the capstone and crown of the 
whole system. I could then count up five 
or six good Academies owned or controlled 
by Ministers or Elders of our church, which 
seemed to meet that want fairly well. We 
had two Institutions with a College charter 
well under way, with valuable properties, 
which gave good promise of supplying the 
want of College instruction for some time 
to come. What was needed to complete 
the system was the Theological Seminary, 
which as yet had been only talked about. 
Like an inspiration the thought came to me, 
Why not put it in operation? We have 
here now six voung men, candidates for the 
Ministry ; why not begin with them? Noth- 
ing will ever be done until we begin, and 
the sooner we begin, the sooner we will have 
what we want. Under the inspiration of 
that idea I sat down at my table and drew 
up the plan of the Seminary. Then, in 
order to secure the necessary legal and 
ecclesiastical authority, I wrote an over- 
ture to the Synod, to which the signatures 


it seems prop- 


slope; and as they gratefully remember 


ment; and their prayers to the Lord of the. 


classes from the bosom of our devoted fam- 


Identified as I have been withthe Semi-} 


| New Testament Exegesis. 


witnessed here. 


Exegesis. 


of a number of influential Ministers and 
Elders were: secured, to be laid before the 
Synod at its next meeting. 


A few days after writing these things I 
took them upto Dr. Scott to confer with 
him. He approved very heartily of what 
I had done, encouraged me to go on, and 
pledged me his earnest concurrence and 
aid, a pledge which he redeemed so fully 
as to be justly recognized by the public and 
by the church at large asin some sense 
the leader and father of the Seminary. 
Without his powerful and constant co-oper- 
ation and influence it is doubtful if the 
Seminary would have survived the strug- 
gles and trials of itsearly years. He, aiso, 
had an overture to the Synod adopted by 
the Presbytery of San Francisco,asking the 
Synod to take some action looking toward 
the organization of a Theological Seminary. 
In answer to these overtures the Synod, in 


| its sessions at Oakiand, in October, 1871, 


appointed a conimittee, of which both of 
us were nembers, to report a plan. I sub- 


| mitted to the committee the plan which I 


had already prepared, which was by them 
at once adopted and reported to the Svnod. 
That body approved of it unanimously, and 


provided for in the plan. Of that original 
Board of Directors only two, Mr. Stephen 
Franklin and Mr. R. J. Trumbull, ba dec 
in the Board to this day. . | : 


The Directors soon after their appoint- 
ment held their first meeting in the library 
of the City College. My proposition to the 
Board at that time was to organize as di- 
rected by the Synod, continue the young 
men under my instruction in the College as 
they then were, appoint a Fiscal Agent to 
raise funds, but not to elect a Faculty for 
one or two years, until Re had secured the 
means for their support. These views, how- 
ever, did not meet with the approval of the 
Board, which proceeded to elect a Faculty 
at-once. Dr. Scott was elected Professor 
of Systematic Theology; Dr. D. W. Poor, 
then of Oakland, was elected Professor of 
Church History; and as the students were 
already under my instruction in Latin and 
Greek, I was chosen Professor of Greek and 
Then occurred 
one of those scenes which have been often 
Those members of the 
Board living on the other side of the bay 
suddenly discovered that there was barely 
time toreach the boat, and away they 
went, leaving the Board to adjourn with- 
out completing its work. It met again the 
following week, and completed the election 
of the Faculty, by appointing Dr. Burrowes 
to the chair of Hebrew and Old Testament 
The Seminary thus went into 
operation early in November 1871, under 
the care of the Synod of the Pacific, sub- 
ject to the action of the General Assemblv 


relating to Theological Seminaries, and the 


election of Professors was approved by the 
General Assembly of 1872. 


The want of such an institution has 


far seeing and sagacious of our ministers. 
Moreover, the need of a seminary of our 
own on this coast had been seen and rec- 
ognized throughout the church at the East 
before any practical movement was begun 
here. Still, there were some of our most 
cautious and careful ministers and people 
who thought the movement premature, 
and predicted failure.. Others of us thought 


nothing was to be gained by delay, and 


that no time would ever come when some 
would not think it premature, and stand 
aloof from the undertaking. Another rea- 
son which had some weight in our minds 
was that if we delayed any longer the field 
would be predccupied, in a measure, by 
other denominations, to the serious detri- 
ment of our own church on the coast. We 
could not afford to allow the training of 
our future ministry to pass into the hands 
of other and rival denominations, and thus 
become dependent upon them. I can not 
better portray the prevailing sentiment of 
that time, perhaps, than to quote my own 
words in the first catalogue of the Semin- 
ary, written by me, and issued by au- 


thority of the Feeulty and Directors. In 


proceeded to elect the Board of Directors | 


| gent necessity for some more visible and 
| tangible means of turning the attention of 


long been felt here by some of the most| 


that publication we: said : 

‘‘Because we are so far from every other 
institution of the kind in our church, and 
have here a stateeof things altogether so 
peculiar, it has been readily conceded, 
even by those who think that there are 
already too many colleges and seminaries 
in the church at large, that we must have 
our own institutions of learning here on 
this coast : | 


‘For a long time the Board of Home 
Missions had to send out missionaries at 
great expense tothe church. The wealthier 
churches had generally to defray the ex- 
penses of removal of the ministers whom 
they called. It was generally impossible 


for the churches calling them to have the 
proper previous experience of their labors; | 
hence after breaking up old ties, and in- 
curring considerable expense, it was some- 
times tound that pastor and people were 
not adapted to each other. These experi- 
ences were often painful, and sometimes 
injurious to both parties. These evils, of 
more frequent occurrence here than in 
other portions of the church, would be 
obviated to a large extent, if there was a 
supply of ministers here upon the ground 
adequate to the demand. | 


“Besides the risk of calling untried men 
thousands of miles distant, there is an ur- 


the young men of our own coast towards 
the ministry, and of developing in them a 
spirit of self-denying devotion to the Mas- 
-ter’s cause. And the best means to this 
end is to afford them facilities for studying 
here. The presence of such an institu- 
tion among us will of itself have a tendency 
tc increase the number of students. 

“The peculiarities of the people and of 
the work here render it important that 
this coast snould be supplied, to a far 
greater extent than it otherwise could be, 
with a race of ministers brought up and 
trained here on the field. Men whose 
early homes and associations are here, 
not only know the people better, but have 
more in common with them, and will not 
be so likely to become discouraged and 
seek to return to the East. San Francisco 
Seminary, accordingly ,has been founded for 
the glory of God; it has a clear field—a 
field of vast magnitude and importance; 
and its friends hope, that under God, its 
achievements may be commensurate with 
with its greatopportunities.’’ These words, 
first penned 15 years ago, are as true to- 
day as they were then. 


The complete history of the Seminary, 
its early struggles and difficulties, its efforts 
to secure funds, the changes in its Faculty 
and Board of Directors, its deferred hopes 
and disappointments, and the measure of 
success it has achieved, will in due time 
be committed to writing, but would require 
‘more time to relate than is allotted to this 
discourse. All that requires now to be 
stated can be told in a few words. In 1876 
Dr. Poor resigned his chair to accept his 
appointment as Secretary of the Board of 
Education. Rev. James Eells D.D., was 
then elected to fill the vacancy. Butas he 
was not willing to teach Church History, 
some changes in the arrangement of the 
chairs became necessary. At his own re- 
quest Dr. Eells was made Professor of 
Apologetics, Sacred Rhetoric and Pastoral 
Theology. The department of Greek Exe- 
gesis and Special Introduction was trans- 
ferred from my chair to Dr. Burrowes, 
while I was assigned the Chair of Church 


Church Government. When Dr. Eells re- 
signed his chair to accept a similar one in 
Lane Seminary, he was succeeded here by 
Rev. John Hemphill, then of Calvary 
church, but now of Philadelphia. After 
his removal to Philadelphia, and the 
death of Dr. Scott, the entire labor of in- 
struction devolved for atime upon Dr. Bur- 
rowes and myself, assisted a part of one 
term by Rev. John B, Thompson, D.D., 
then of Berkeley, Cal. These were dark 
days. In the death of Dr. Scott it seemed 
as if our right arm was broken. We were 
almost paralyzed. But by and by the 


hensive. 


| nish satisfactory evidence of the fact. 


darkness began to flee away, and the dawn 
of a new and brighter day appeared. Dr. 
Eells accepted the appointment of Fiscal 
Agent, and was re-elected to his old chair 
in the Seminary, which he finally declined, 
ard accepted the office of Fiscal Agent; 
but shortly before entering upon its duties, 
to our deep disappointment and grief, he 


was suddenly removed by death. Thus 
we were still left with only the two re-’ 


maining members of the original Faculty. 


At this juncture we received, the muni- 
ficent proposal of M#. Ladd of Portland, 
Or., to endow achair with $50,000, on ton-. 
dition that we raise an equal sum in Cali- 
fornia for another chair. We accepted 
the offer and the whole sum of $100,000 
was secured. Mr. R. L. Stewart, of New 
York, had previously endowed the chair of 
Systematic Theology. We then felt war- 
ranted in filling up the vacancies in the 
Faculty. Accordingly Rev. A. L. Lindsley 
D.D., of Portland, was elected to the chair 
left vacant by the declinature of Dr. 
Eells, and the title of the chair changed 
at his request to that of Practical Theology, 
as being at once more simple and compre- 
Rev. Thomas Fraser, D.D., was. 
soon afterwards elected tothe vacant chair 
of Systematic Theology, and we were once 
more equipped with a full Faculty, and a 
wise, able, and energetic Board of Direct- 
ors. We have a lot and building on 
Haight street, fast becoming too narrow 


for our accommodation, a large and very 


valuable library composed mainly of the 
libraries donated by four distinguished 
men, who were all contemporaries at 
Princeton in their student days, Rev. Drs. 

Scott and Burrowes of this city, Dr. 

Boardman of Philadelphia, and Dr. J. C. 

Backus of Baltimore. Three of our chairs 
are endowed, and we owe no man any- 
thing. About 70 or 75 students have been 
connected with the Seminary, and over 50 
have graduated, nearly ail of whom have 
been and are doing good service to the 
church. Surely the Lord hath done great 
things for us, whereof we are glad. We 
have at least made a fair beginning. | 


San Francisco Theological Seminary is 
open to students from all denominations 
on equal terms. We are Presbyterians, — 
and there is no rubbing that out, but while 
we are loyal to the doctrine and polity of 
ourown church,we are not narrow, illiberal, 


or uncharitable to others. Every student 


must be connected in regular standing 
with some Christian church, and must fur-_ 
He 
ought also in all ordinary cases to present — 
the diploma or certificate of some college Oey, 
or university, as evidence that he has pur- __ 
sued the usual course of preparatory study. 


In exceptional cases, however, students 
may be admitted to the Seminary without 


having passed through the usual college — ce 


course. A provision of this kind is made — 


in all our Seminaries to meet the case of | 
young men of good general. education ,: 
but with less than the requisite amount — 
of Latin and Greek. To keep such young 
men out of the ministry of the Presby- 
terian church, merely because they have 
less Latin and Greek than is required for _ 
graduation in most colleges, is a piece of | 
unwisdom of which no theological semin- 
ary in our church has ever been guilty. 
Until-we shall have better facilities here for 
college training, it will always be necessary, 
in cases where a lack of the requisite clas- 
sical culture exists, to have some provision 
for making it up under the supervision of 
the professors. 


The most pressing want of our church 
to-day is the establishment of two or three 
good colleges on this coast. We should at 
least have one for southern California, one 
for central and northern California, and 
one for Oregon and Washington. In the,’ 
southern part of our State the ‘‘ Occidental 
University ”’ is fairly under way. Here in 
central California our efforts to found a 
college have not yet been successful. Ex- 
isting institutions are more or less useful, 
and answer the ends for which they were — 
designed. But the preparation of men for 
the gospel ministry can hardly be regarded 
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as one of those ends. At any rate it re- 
ceives no prominence, and those institu- 
tions, however useful and important in 
other respects, can never be relied upon 
for a supply of young men qualified to en- 
ter the theological seminary and the Chris- 
tian ministry. A few have been and will 
probably continue to be supplied by them ; 
but never anything like an adequate sup- 
ply can be expected from that source. To 
meet this want we must have institutions 
of our own, not limited, of course, to the 
work of furnishing students for the minis- 
try, but in which that shall be made duly 
prominent, and in which religious training, 
not in any narrow or sectarian spirit, but 
in the truly evangelical and scriptural 
sense, shall go hand in hand with intel- 
lectual development. Nor were the found- 
ers of this seminary guilty of any such 
blundering solecism as to establish it in 
advance of the college. Many of those who 
have come to us in recent years, seeing 
here a theological seminary and no college, 
have concluded, and have not been back- 
ward in suggesting, that we have begun at 
the wrong end. Our older ministers and 
people do not need to be reminded that 
when the seminary was founded in 1871, 

we had here two institutions with a college 
charter and a valuable property, which had 
been in successful operation for a number 
of years, and which it was reasonably ex- 
pected would for many years be sufficient to 
meet the demand for college education in 
this portion of the State. That those links 
in the chain were afterwards broken and 
lost was not the fault of the seminary nor 
of its founders. It left us, however, in a 
very embarrassed situation. The question 
was, shall we abandon the seminary also, 
with the-loss of all we have acquired, and 
the forfeiture of public confidence, or shall 
we go on, tfusting to other sources for the 
preparation of students? There were still 
the State University, the University of the 
_ Pacific, and several other schools of high 
grade, on which we might depend for a 
limited supply, besides the students who 
might come to us from abroad. We there- 
fore determined to go on, and have pros- 
pered notwithstanding the loss of the col- 
lege. One result has been that we have 
drawn more students from the east and 
from foreign countries than from our own 
State, and we still feel the need very sorely | 
of two or more good colleges. We hope 
the time is not far distant when this want 
will be met and our halls filled with young 
men reared and educated on our own coast, 
While we shall continue to welcome those 
from other States and other countries, we 
want to see more of the young men of the 
Pacific coast coming forward for the work 
of the ministry. California, which boasts 
a surplus of nearly everything else, should 
furnish ministers enough for her own 


foreign missions. 


_ When I say that the course of instruction 
_ in the seminary is substantially that of the 
older seminaries at the East, the informa- 
tion is sufficiently definite for those minis- 
ters who have studied in those seminaries. 
But in the minds of many of our good 
people whose interest we want to enlist, the 
statement conveys almost no information 
atall. My ministerial brethren, therefore, 
bear with me if I refer briefly to the 
work which we aim to do in the seminary. 
As already intimated, when a young man 
enters the seminary he is supposed to have 
had the training of the usual college course 
or its equivalent. He then enters upon the 
study of theological science in the broad, 
comprehensive sense of that term. The 
whole range of theological study is usually 
comprehended under four distinct but kin- 
dred departments, namely, Exegetical, 
Systematic, Practical, and Historical The- 
ology. A theological seminary, therefore, 
requires at least four professors, and since 
many of these four great departments are 
y capable of subdivision, as many more pro- 
fessors may be added as the institution has 
the means to support, or the students the 
time to hear, 

In the order of nature Exegetical theol- 


ogy comes first, as itis the basis and found- 


ation’ of all the rest. The object of Exegesis 
is to ascertain the meaning of God’s word. 
Exegetical theology, therefore, is the pro- 
cess of determining from the Scriptures, in 
the. original tongues, the doctrines and 
duties enjoined by God, just as they lie in 
the sacred text, without any attempt at 
systematic arrangement. It simply aims 
to answer the question, what has God said ? 
It involves, of course, a knowledge of the 
original languages of the Bible, the Hebrew 
and the Greek, and many other auxiliary 
studies. As Greek is taught in most col- 
leges, students are supposed to have ac- 
quired sufficient knowledge of that language 
for exegetical purposes before they enter 
the seminary. Hence they are expected 
not to learn but to use their Greek. Butas 
Hebrew is taught in very few colleges, it 
must be taught in the seminary, and the 
professor oi Exegetical theology has to be 
the teacher of Hebrew uuless the seminary 
can afford to relieve him of that labor by 
employing an_ instructor in Hebrew. 
Under the head of Exegetical theology is 
included what is technically known as 
Biblical Introduction, Sacred Criticism, 


and Hermenetics, or the principles 


laws of interpretation. 

Of course, in its full treatment, there is 
too much embraced under this head for the 
time and strength of one man. The usual 


course, therefore, has been to have two or 


more professors in this department, one for 


Old Testament and one for New Testament. 


Exegesis. The tendency of the age is more 
and more in favor of specialists. As 
means increase it will be desirable to still 


further subdivide these departments by ap- 


pointing professors who shall each make a 


specialty of his own branch of the subject. 


In some of the older seminaries this point 
has been reached, and the ground that was 
once covered by a single professor is now 
distributed among three or four learned 


gentlemen; the result being that the work | 


is more thoroughly done, in keeping with 
the demands of the advancing scholarship 
of the age, than. it could possibly be done 
by any oneman. At present our only pro- 


fessor in the department of Exegesis is the 


venerable Dr. Burrowes, widely known as 


an accurate scholar and a most accom- 


plished and successful teacher. But we 
are not without hopes of aprargomnent in 
the time to come. 

Next in order comes Systematic theol- 
ogy, which aims at gathering up the results 
yielded in Exegetical theology, and com- 


bining them in one logical and consistent 


system. It seeks to reduce the contents of 
all revelation, both natural and supernat- 
ural, into one harmonious and consistent 
science. It proceeds by an inductive pro- 


cess to construc: the science of theology 


out of the facts, truths, and principles of 
the Bible, just as the physical sciences are 
constructed, inductively, out of the phen- 


| omena, the observed facts and !aws of na- 


ture. Theology, therefore, is as truly a 
science of positive truth as astronomy or 
chemistry. The professor in~ charge of 


this great department of instruction is the 


Rey. Dr. Thomas Fraser, long known as 
oue of our ablest, most devoted, and trust- 
worthy ministers. In his hands the theol- 
ogy of our young men is perfectly safe. 
Practical theology, as the title implies, 
aims at the practical application of the 
truths embraced under the preceding heads, 
to tae actual condition and wants of men. 
In sacred rhetoric or homiletics it aims at 
the promulgation of the truths revealed in 
the Bible, as ascertained and systematically 
arranged, by means Of both written and 
spoken discourse, from the pulpit and the 


press. In the pastoral office it seeks to 


bring men into obedience to the truth in- 
culcated, and into the experience of its 
power for good. And in church govern- 
ment it seeks the orderly. promotion and 
growth of the visible church by exhibiting 
the manner of the kingdom, in the consti- 
tution and laws of Christ’s kingdom on 
earth. In this department we enjoy the 
advantage of having a Professor, who, after 
an early experience of Home Mission work, 
and in teaching, was for years the success- 
ful pastor of one of the most powerful and 


| chairs. 


influential churches on this coast, or on 


any other coast; I refer, as you are aware, 
to Rev. Aaron L. Lindsley, D.D., formerly 
of Portland, Oregon. 

In the department of Church History, 
the origin and progress of all the facts, 
truths and eyents of all the other depart- 
ments pass under review. It is also a 
record of the origin and progress oi the 
whole life of the church of God on earth, 
from the beginning down to the present 
time. Its two great divisions are Sacred 
and Ecclesiastical History. Sacred history 
traces the course of God’s covenant people 
as recorded in the inspired writings, and 
extends from the beginning of human life, 
through various dispensations, down to the 
close of the Biblical Canon. Ecclesiastical 
History records the varying fortunes of the 
Christian church from its first organization 
down to the present time. The Sacred 
History, being contained: in the Bible, is 
ready made, and can be neither altered or 
amended, but needs only to be read, stu- 
died and understood. Ecclesiastical His- 
tory,on the other hand, must be constructed 
from its varied sources by human genius 
and human skill, is ever unfolding as the 
present runs into the past, and will con- 
tinue to do so till the end of time. Owing 
to its immense extent, chronologically, the 


multitude of its details, names, dates and 


events, and the magnitudes of the interests 
involved, it is the most difficult depart- 
ment of theological science to handle suc- 
cessfully. The trouble is to bring it within 
manageable compass, without squeezing 


the life aut of it and reducing it to a mere. 


table of contents. Properly handled it is 
full of vitality, and like all other depart- 
ments of theological knowledge, it is not 


the study of afew years in the seminary 


course, but of a life time. | 

There are two or three other branches of 
theological study which have come into 
some prominence in recent times, and are 
assigned sometimes to its nearest kindred 
department, and sometimes to separate 
I refer to Apologetics, Biblical 
Theolozy, and the History of Doctrines. 
Apologetics is a term borrowed by the Ger- 
maps from the early Christian Greek writ- 
ers, to indicate not only the defense of 
Christian truth, but’ its complete vindica- 
tion by counter assault and carrying the 
war intothe enemy’s country. It embra”es 
not only the evidences of revealed religion, 
but enters largely into natural theology, 


and the relations between science and re- 


ligion. Where it does not constitute a 


separate chair it is usually taught in con- 


nection with Systematic Theology. | 
Biblical theology is a comparatively re- 
cent branch of theological instruction, and 
a yery important one too, although we 
might not concede all that has been claimed 
for it. Its object is to follow up the de- 
livery and development of doctrines as 
they are successively revealed to the differ- 
ent writers of the Bible. Its chief value 
is in exhibiting the origin and gradual evo- 
lution of each doctrine in the apprehension 
of each one of the successive writers of the 
Scriptures. Rightly used it enables us to 
decide the dogmatic value of different por- 
tions of the Bible, at the several different 
epochs or stages of its history. In the 
hands of irreverent or unbelieving critics, 
it has too often proved destructive, as in 
the case of Graff, Keiinen, and Wellhau- 
sen in the Old Testament, and of Bauer 
and Strauss in the New Testament. The 
tendency has been to develop distinct- 


ively Petrine, Pauline and Johanean theo- | 


logies, and to attempt to set them in array 
the one over against the cther, as differing 
and conflicting systems. But there is at 
the same time another class;of German 
theologians and critics in whose hands 
Biblical theology is a very different thing, 
as seen in such works as Oehler’s Biblical 
Theology of the Old Testament, or Weiss’ 
Biblical Theology of the New Testament. 
The results to which these writers come 
from their studies of Moses and the pro- 


phets in the Old Testament, and in their 


lives of Christ, and their studies of John, 
Paul, Peter, and James in the New Testa- 
ment, agree substantially with the histori- 


cal faith of the church as embodied in the 
creeds of Christendom. When not organ- 
ized as aseparate chair, Biblical theology 
belongs most naturally to the chair of 


Exegesis. 


The history of Doctrine has for its ob- 
ject the genesis, definition, and historica] 
process of each one of the dogmas in the 
doctrinal system of the church, together 
with their variations, modifications and 
differences. The doctrines are regarded 
and treated not as they are delivered in the 
Scriptures, but as they arose and were de- 
fined_in the apprehension of the church. 
It treats of the various controversies and 
conflicts of opinion, until each dogma was at 
length detined and formulated in the doc- 
trinal symbols of the church, thus consti- 
tuting a compact body of truths from which 
she has never receded, and never will. 
Doctrine History is sometimes recognized 
as a separate chair, but when not thus pro- 


vided for it is commonly included in the 


chair of Church History. I have thus in- 


dicated in rough outlines, for the benefit of 


those who are not familiar with theological 
encyclopedia, the work done in a theologi- — 
cal seminary. It requires all the time and 
energy of well trained minds for a period 
of not less than three years, and a fourthis 
sometimes spent very profitably. It in- 
volves hard work on the part of both stu- 
dents and professors. It is a great mis- | 
take in any one to imagine that an en- 


dowéed professorship is a position of learned 


leisure, not to say of learned indolence. | 
For the professor who ceases to learn, has 


ceased to teach, in the proper sense of the 


term. His instruction will soon become 
dry, formal, and lifeless. The teacher 


whom young and aspiring minds want to 


hear is the the teacher who is himself still 
learning, and who therefore keeps his mind 
alert and his eyes open to see new truth. 
He alone can communicate knowledge in 
such a way as to awaken life, arouse en- 
thusiasm, and stimulate inquiry. A pro- _ 
is the poorest place in the world 
for taking one’s ease, or reading anti- 
quated and somnolent commonplaces to 
active young minds in eager pursuit of 
knowledge. It is probably the hardest, 
sweetest, noblest, most wearing and ex- 
hausting toil in which the mind can en- 
gage. And its rewards are not pecuniary, 
for there is no money in it; but they are 
nevertheless most satisfying, and lasting as" 
the minds on which the labor is expended. 

The attitude of our seminary, both in its 
Board of Directors and in its Faculty, in 
relation to the vital theological questions 
of the age, may be inferred from the fact 
that it is a Presbyterian seminary. The 
word Presbyterian stands for something 
fixed and definite. Weare Calvinistic in 
doctrine and Presbyterial in polity. The 
doctrine and polity of the Presbyterian 
church in this country may be regarded as 
reasonably well settled. 


The contraversies ot fifty years ago, by 
which the church was rent and torn, have 
passed away. The strife has ceased, and 
our divisions are healed. Our church has 
girded herself for work, and her success 
within the last two decades is without a 
parallel in her previous history. The man 
who would attempt to reopen the old _ con- 
troversies would meet with scant encour- 
agement. And San Francisco Seminary © 
accepts the situation. Its face is not 
turned backward, but forward. No mem- 
ber of its faculty is ambitious of novelties, 
or has any new scheme of doctrine to pro- 
pose. Ii we adhere to the old, it is not 
because it is old, but because ‘‘the old is 
better.’”’ With minds alert and open to 
the light, we stand ready to welcome new 
truth from any quarter. And if we reject 
the new, itis not because it is new, but 
because it is seen to be not true. 


A self-conceited young man once said to 


the late President Wayland, ‘I do not see 


any great wisdom in the Proverbs of Solo. 
mon. I think almost any one could make 
as good proverbs as his.” ‘Make a tew,’’ 
said the wise president, ‘‘make a few.”’ | 
do not know that the young man ever ven- 
tured to try is hand, but I am very sure’ 
the Proverbs of Solomon have not yet 
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‘Make better ones.’’ 


| 
been superseded. So when I hear men: revelation, which, as it is impossible for | 
find fault with the old confession, and the God to lie, can never be done. 


It was de- | 


but until we have better than we have, Anselm and Aquinas, Luther; Melanethon, 


now, we will hold on to the old. 
Our seminary 


based on the word of God. The Bible in 


| and Calvin; restated from the chair of 
and all its teaching is, Calvin at Geneva, by F ‘ancis Turrettin, 
-and embodied in nearly all the creeds or 


| | 
the original tongues is the court of last re-_ doctrinal symbols of Christendom. Its 


sort, the ultimate ground of appeal, the | latest and completed ‘definition is in the 
eriterion of truth, and the infallible rule of Westminster Confession and Catechism. 


faith and practice. 
not to go. 


Beyond this we seek 
We avail ourselves of all the 


| 


In our own country it was set forth by 
such masters’ in Israel as Witherspoon, 


lights to be obtained from philosophy , | Edwards and Dwight. In our own day it 
science, history, literature and art; but we) has been stated anew by men of such stal- 
use these merely as. auxiliaries to the| wart intellect and robust faith as Breck- 
word of God. And while the Bible is the -enridge, Thornwell, Dabney, the two 


foundation of everything in our seminary, 
and is regarded as the only authoritative 


and legitimate source of theological truth, | 


we are perfectly loyal to the subordinate 


standards of our church, the Westminster 
Confession, the Larger and Shorter Cat 


echisms, the Form of Government, and 
the Book of Discipline. We recognize the 
fact that theological seminaries are found- 


ed and endowed to teach the rising minis- 


try the accepted faith of the chureh, and 
not to invent new systems, or to foster a 
variant theology. These obligations are 


not so much imposed as voluntarily as- 
sumed. Hence, we have all the independ- 
ence we want, or could have anywhere. 
Our rights are not impaired, nor our liber- 


ties abridged. We have entered yolunta- 
rily into this arrangement, and we are at 


liberty to withdraw whenever we do not 
‘like it. Speaking for my colleagues, both 
of the living and the dead, every one of us 


could say with the psalmist, ‘I believed, 
therefore have I spoken.’’ And when any 


theological professor ceases to believe the 
doctrines he was appointed to teach, he 


should at once withdraw. It is gratifying 
to observe that the question whether any 
professor or minister, shall retain his po- 
sition, and continue to eat the bread of 


the church, while undermining an] sub- 


verting, either openly or covertly, the 


faith he professes to teach, is coming more | 


and more to be regarded, both by the sec- 


ular press and the civil courts, as not so 


much a question of liberty or independ- 
ence, as of common honesty. 
might just as well claim the right to con- 
tinue in office in the government while 
holding treasonable correspondence with 
her enemies; but the laws of the civilized 
world, and the common sense and. con- 
science of mankind everywhere brand 
that as a crime. MuchasI love San Fran- 
cisco Seminary, and have. struggled to 
maintain it, | would rather see it sunk: 
hundred fathoms deep under the Pacific 
Ocean than to see it become a nest of er- 
ror, a hot bed of heresy, to harass and af- 
flict the church which gave it being and 
nursed it into life. es 

‘In making these statements I am quite 
well aware that some people will think we 
are out of joint with the times, and belong 
toa past age of the world. For a long 
time we have been accustomed to hear, 
from certain quarters, that the Calvinistic 
system has become effete, and a ‘‘creed 
out-worn.’”? We are told, in a somewhat 
supercilious and patronizing way, that it 
was useful in its day, but that it has out- 
lived its usefulness, and has ceased. to be 
an influential factor in the religious think- 
ing of the world. Its professors. in.our 
seminaries are held up to ridicule, as if 
they were holding an old-fashioned Irish 
wake over the corpse of a dead theology. 
We have grown quite accustomed to this 


nonsense, and quietly pursue the even only unscriptural, but also to be ‘‘science 


A. man 


yet decided, 


tenor of our way, absolutely heedless of | 


what may be said by the enemies of the 
system, knowing full well that with them, 
“the wish is father to the thought.”’ 


The system is plainly in the Bible, as. 


even Theodore Parker had 
acknowledye, 
that they might as well try to explain the 
divinity of Christ out of the Athanasian 


the candor to; 


He told his ‘liberal’ friends | 


Hodges, father and son, Henry B. Smith 
and Professor Shedd, In no one of the 
nineteen Christian centuries has there been 
any higher thinking than is embodied in 
the massive volumes of these mighty men. 
What other system can show evidence of 
anything like such vitality and masculine 
vigor? Calvinism dead, indeed! Why, 
we laugh to scorn the ignorant allegation. 
From the professor’s chair, from the print- 
ed volume, from the pulpits of the great 
preachers, in the leading evangelists, and 
revivals of religion, in the work of mis- 


‘sions, and in the religious press, its voice 


is heard, and its power exerted with an ef- 


| ficiency and force a thousand-fold greater 


to-day than ever betore in the world’s his- 
tory. | 
— The peril of the church in this age is not 


so much in the direction of dogmatic the- 


ology, asin that of philosophy, criticism, 
and history. 

~The philosophy of evolution not only 
discredits the Biblical account of the ori- 
vin.of man, but demands a reconstruction 
of the sacred history. Religion and wor- 


| ship, according to this scheme, are not the 


result of any direct personal revelation of 
God, but the natural outgrowth or evolu- 
tion of the religious idea or instinct in 
man, requiring for its full development im- 
mensely long periods of time. The relig- 
ion of Israel, therefore, could not have be- 
gun in the Pentateuch; but the Pentateuch 
itself must have been the outgrowth of a 
later age. The Biblical arrangement of the 
history must, therefore, be inverted, as if 
the astronomer should turn his telescope 
around and look at the stars through the 
wrong end. To accomplish this recon- 
struction of the history, the aid of the so- 
called ‘“‘Higher Criticism’’ is called in; 
and when the knot can not be undone, 
the critical knife is freely applied. Under 
this process our Bible becomes, in the 
hands of such doctors as Graaf, Keiinen, 


-and Wellhausen,athing of shreds and patch- 


es, the like of which has never been ‘seen, 


except in acrazy quilt. Moses is a-myth, |: 7 
the Pentateuch a forgery, and Christ.and 
so the work: will go on from age to 
His Apostles were guilty of ignorance | 


fraud in endorsing its Mosaic authorship. 


| There was no special creation of anything, 


hut all things are evolved out of a few 
primordial germs existing from : eternity. 
Adam had an anthropoid ape for his fath- 
er, an ape which through countless mille- 
niums of ages had been envolved out of 
some primeval tadpole. Adam then got 


tion, as Dr. Woodrow and his friends imag- 
ine, or by means of his growing experience 
in the struggle for existence, reinforced by 
the law of heredity formillions of years, as 
Darwin and Spencer seem to think, is. not 
I need not tell you that such 
unscriptural speculations find no quarter in 
our Seminary. We believe them to be not 


falsely so called.”? The Higher Criticism, 


We want the best; such fathers as Athanasius and Augustine, | 


es for our own. 


\ 


while itis recognized as having a place. 


and important functions to perform, is not 
allowed to become arbitrary and destrue- 
tive. The Bible has nothing to fear from 


and no other is tolerated among us. 


tions. 
a reverent, intelligent and honest criticism, | 


of geographical position which ean be claim-_ 
Creed, as to attempt to explain it out of| ed in behalf of no otherin our ehureh. In 
the Bible. The system we hold can never! a strategic point of view we hold the key 
be superseded until the Bible has been | to the. whole situation. This Pacific coast | 
superseded by some other and different region is an empire in itself. The child 


has probably been born who will live to| The tendency toa mére material civili- 
see fifty millions of people gathered upon: zation, and the habit of looking at all ques- 
catechisms of the church, my. reply is, veloped and formulated by the genius of | these shores. Now, these coming millions | tions through the medium of the prices 
must have the gospel; and to have the current, is always strong among a com- 
gospel they must have churches; and to mercial people, but it is peculiarly so in 


have churches there must be ministers; the 
ministers for all these churches must be 


new countries and communities where 
values are for the most part to be created. 


mainly brought’ up and educated on the| The result, unless checked by other in- 
ground; and to do this we must have Col- | fluences, isa low standard of morals, and 
leges and Seminaries. One Seminary will very little religion of any kind to put. re- 
be enough for many years to come; but a, straintsupon indulgence. This finally cul- 


time will come when we will need at least 
three Seminaries—one at Los Angeles, one 
here in San Francisco, and one in Portland. 


The future is ours. The greatest con- 
quest of Christianity, and the most wond- 
erful extension of the Church of Christ, in 
the coming ages, are to be inthe Western 


half of America and the Eastern half of | 
Asia. Located here in this metropolitan | 
city of the Pacific coast, we are in the very | 


focus and center of what is to be the church’s 
erandest theatre in the time to come. Here 
the Occident and the Orient meet and clasp 
hands. The millions of Asia are to be 
brought under Christian influence before 
the tullness of the Gentiles shall have come. 
They are of course accessible to others, 
who will share with us in the glory of their 
conversion; but we stand here on these 
shores confronting them. We border on 
the same ocean. Through the ever widen- 


ing channels of trade and commerce we 
are brought into immediate and daily con- 


tact with them. And our Seminary must 
at no distant day become in the very na- 
ture of things, not only the nearest, but the 
leading source of Evangelism to the dense 
masses of heathenism beyond the sea. And 
as this coast is destined to become one of 


the greatest centers of the world’s advanc- | 


ing civilization and power, students who 


study here can not but be better fitted for 
the peculiarities of thework. The demand 
for Ministers and Missionaries of the right. 
sort is, and for years to come will continue 
to be, greatly in excess of the supply. The 
cost of living is less here than in any other 
large city on the continent; while the 


climate, which isneither hot in summer 
nor cold in winter, but always invigorating, 
is the best in the whole world for success- 
ful study. We detract nothing from the 


just claims of other Seminaries, but allow 


them, when we lay claim tothese advantag- 


Our Seminary is yet in its infancy. We 


are glad and thankful that we have been’ 
permitted to accomplish what we have. It, 


| 


| 
| 
| 


| 


minates in curruption, perjury, violence, 
and insecurity of both person and property. 
These statements have been _ illustrated 
more than once in the history of this city. 
Hence the enjoyment, and therefore the 
value of those very possessions so eagerly, 
and often so unscrupulously sought is dim- 
inished, because property in such circum- 
stances 1s less desirable. The mere man 
of business has pecuniary interest, 


therefore, in contributing to the main- __ 


tenance of those institutions which serve to 


‘counteract these material and utilitarian 


; world, sometimes 
money to such institutions is nota very 
practical mode of benevolence. 


before. The anarchist and the 


is, however, only the beginning and not. 


the completion of our plans. None of usex- 


pect to live to see the day when this Semi-_ 


nary will have reached the zenith of its 
power and influence. But when our work 
is done, and we lay our burdens down, 


ave. Men die, but institutions live. As 


its funds increase, and its halls are more 


and more thronged with young men, the 


very pick and flower of our favored region, 


the number of instructors wilbe increased, 
the course of study enlarged, and other 
facilities added from time tc time, until 
there will stand here by the Golden Gate 


of the West an institution which shall be 
a soul in him, whether by Divine inspira- 


the pride and the ornament of our city and 
of the entire coast. And why should it not? 
It is for the interest and welfare of all men. 


institution of this kind should be liberally 
sustained here by patriots and philan- 


thropists as well as by Christians, without 


In view of what has been 
said, the privilege of so doing need not be 
further urged upon Christians, and es- 
pecially those of the Presbyterian name. 
Itisexpected of them, as a matter of course, 
that they will sustain their own institu- 


revard to creed, 


others sometimes excuse them- 


~ 


tendencies, which call men back from 


'mere sensualism, set up a higher standard 


of moral obligation than loss and gain, 
and keep in view the claims of the spirit- 
ual and eternal world. In a cummunity 
of high moral and religious tone property 
is more desirable, and hence more valu- 
able. And this is a reason why all men, 
irrespective of creed, should liberally sus- 
tain such institutions as ours. : | 

Mere business men and men of the 
imagine that giving 


This mis- 
take arises from a2:too,hasty and superficial 


view of the matter. We are fallen upon 


troublous times. The relations 
capital and labor are disturbed 


between 
as never 
socialist 
are abroad in the land. There are social 
forces at work, the mutterings of whose 
discontent are like the low rumblings which 
precede the rocking earthquake and the 
fiery volcano. I am no alarmist; but I 
cannot put facts out of view, like the 


| ostrich, by thrusting my head behind some 


bush of conservative ignorance and indif- 
ference. The facts are open and undeni- | 
able, and they are a source of uneasiness 
to many a keen sighted millionaire. 


Now, let all men know by these presents 
that the strongest conservative force in the 
world to-day is the Christian religion. The - 
only absolutely invincible institution on 
earth is the Christian church, against 
which not eyen the gates of hell shall ever 
prevail. It affords the best, and indeed 
the only perfect security for the stability 
of the civil and social fabric. Nothing, 
therefore, is of more practical utility than 
Christian education. Said Cicero, “ We 
can render the State no higher service than 
to educate youth.” If this were true in a 
heathen State, and in a heathen eciviliza- 


«tion, how much more true is it of the edu- 


cation of the Christian ministry in such an 


—— 


age as this? Because every student edu- 
cated in this Seminary, and every church 
organized in this country, and every pastor 


installed over any church, by helping to 


keep up a higher moral tone, thereby 
strengthening the civil and judicial power 
and giving steadiness and stability to the 


social order, is contributing just so much to 


the security, and therefore to the value of 
_every man’s property, 
And therefore our contention 18 that an. 


Every man, therefore, who owns a fac- 
tory or a farm, a ship or a store, an interest 


_in a bank or a railroad, or securities of any 


kind, is interested in the success of such 
institutions as this Seminary. And money 
or property donated to it, as a mere pecu- 
niary investment, will in the long run, 
vield a good percentage, in the increased — 
security, desirableness and value of what 
they still own. | | | 
Qur Seminary, therefore, is an institu- 


‘ 
selves lightly on the ground that they do tion in which. the public at large should 


pathy with its doctorines. But there are 


reasons Why men of different religious op- | 


_inions, or even of no religion at all, are in- 


terested in such an institution as this Sem- 
inary. And’we appeal to their interest, if 


we can appeal to no higher consideration.  earth.”’ 


: not belong to our church and have nosym-: fee] a. just pride. It is not the property of 
J 
Our Seminary enjoys some, advantages 


the Directors, nor of the Faculty, but is 
held by. them and devoted to the highest 
public utility. If the people so will, they 
can make it, like Jerusalem of old, ‘‘beau- 
tiful for situation, the joy of the whole 
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